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For “The Friend.” 

: Altamont, and William Hone. 
_ Doubtless all who have been accustomed to the 
use of Murray’s Series of ‘“ Readers,” can recall 
the awfully impressive account of the last hours 
of the wretched Altamont. To many, I doubt 
not, it has been a life-monument of the justice of 
God, and the fearful peril of offending Him, and 
overstepping the limits of His grace and forgive- 
ness in and through His dear Son. Meeting 
lately with the following account of William 
Hone, it seemed to me a monument equally great, 
but inscribed with the infinite mercy and long- 
suffering of redeeming love. 
_ That part of the narative in which his father’s 
bitterness toward Wesley is noted, is indeed full 
of warning to parents and to all; and perhaps 
may find fitting place in many hearts among us, 
where critical comment too often closes the way 
for what otherwise might have been most useful 
influence. Who of us has not learned how diffi- 
cult it is, wholly to uproot this hateful plant— 
unchristian prejudice ? And shall we not be very 
careful to scatter no seeds of it on the winds, nor 
plant any in hearts dear unto us,—and dear must 
all be in the love of the gospel,—lest they take 

the ground and bear fruit, which is bitter or 
baneful in proportion to the nature impressed and 
the influences used. 

Oh, that all might be awakened to see the hurt 
done to young indiscriwinating minds by un- 
guarded comments in their presence! Without 
ing any such expressions as that mentioned of 
illiam Hone’s father, a similar impression may 
e given ; and I recall now many instances where 
Such impression was most unjust. Some of the 
recipients manifest toward those who differ from 
‘thei accustomed views, albeit they were of 

lameless walk and dedicated life and depth of 
ious experience immeasurably beyond their 
_a bitterness and hardness of feeling that 
be astonishing to all who have been blessed 
ith parents whose practical influence taught love 
for “all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
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a WILLIAM HONE. 

_ “Some thirty years ago, an American artist and 
dy, now residing in the city of New York, 
ied a cottage in the suburbs of London. 
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_|tracted attention was his piety, his devotion to 


ts soon attracted their attention and |side of her old carved, wooden arm-chair. His 


‘h prioleing cottage was occupied by a family’ was to be allowed to 
on | heir respect. The gardens attached to the|first great sorrow was when she fell sick, and he 
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could not go to school. The grief of it affected 
the child so, that on the third day, a servant was 
told to take him to see her. ‘There,’ he says, 
‘lay my old teacher; how altered! Death was 
on her face, but I loved her all the same. My 
little stool was placed near her bolster, and I sat 
down in silence. Presently she said to her at- 
tendant: ‘Is he coming?’ The servant went 
to the window, and said, “‘ No.”’ I sat in silence, 
overawed, and wondering who it could be. Soon 
after a double knock was heard, and the attendant 
said: “OQ madam! J. Wesley is come!’ Then 
I was to see the child of the devil. I crept to 
the window, to watch; and could only see a pair 
of black legs, with. great silver buckles. The 
door was opened, steps came down the kitchen- 
stairs, each step increasing my terror, then came 
in a venerable old man, with, it seemed to me, 
the countenance of an angel, shining silver hair 
waving on his shoulders, with a beautiful fair and 
fresh complexion, and the sweetest smile. This, 
then, was the child of the devil! He went up 
to the bed. I trembled for my poor teacher, but 
he took her hand and spoke so kindly to her, and 
she seemed so glad. After much talking, he un- 
covered the table, and I saw the bread and wine 
as I had often seen them at my father’s chapel ; 
and then he knelt down and prayed. After it 
was over he turned to me, laid his hand on my 
head, and said: “God bless you, my child, and 
make you a good man.” Was this the child of 
the devil? I never saw J. Wesley again. My 
teacher died ; but from that hour I never believed 
any thing my father said, or any thing I heard at 
chapel. I felt, though I could not have expressed 
it, how wretched such enmity was between chris- 
tians; and so [ Jost all confidence in my good 
father, and in all his religious friends, and so in 
all religion” It tended in the same direction 
that, in his father’s discipline, the ordinary pen- 
ance for a slight fault was to get by heart a 
chapter in the Bible. Sitting one day on the 
garret-stairs, poring over the peval chapter, he 
threw the book down the whole flight, saying: 
‘When [ am my own master, I will never open 
you.’ And too well he kept his word ; according 
to his own acknowledgment, for thirty years he 
never looked into it.” 

“ Without attempting to trace the steps by 
which he reached hissad preéminence, it is enough 
to say that, though unsuccessful in his attempts 
to establish himself in London as a bookseller, he 
attained great popularity as a writer, and acquired 
an influence second to that of no other advocate 
of what was styled radical reform. Among other 
political satires, he published one in the form of 
a parody upon the Liturgy of the Church of Kng- 
land. ‘The government saw an opportunity of 
crushing adangerous oppouent, or at least, of 
covering him with infamy, and prosecuted him 
for blasphemy. Hone resolved to defend himself, 
on his trial before Lord Ellenborough, and spoke 
for three successive days, alone and unsupported, 
in the presence of immense crowds of people, in 
defence of the liberty of the press. He was ac- 
quitted by a jury against the best efforts of the 
gourt to secure his conviction. The people testi- 
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cottages were only separated by a trellis-work, ro 
that the quiet inmates of the one cottage unavoid- 
ably heard much of the conversation of the large 
family occupying the other, who lived a great 
deal in the open air. The head of the family, 
somewhat advanced in years and evidently an in- 
valid, could scarcely be seen without being ob- 
served as a man of extraordinary intellectual 
power and culture. But that which chiefly at- 


the study of the Bible, and his earnest and con- 
stant endeavors to impress his children with the 
importance of the Gospel, and to instruct them 
in the truth. Every morning he might be seen 
seated in a little arbor, with a large Bible before 
him, in which he read much; at intervals walk- 
ing up and down in the garden, apparently medi- 
tating on what he read, or gathering his children 
around him, willing and deeply interested hearers, 
while he opened up to them the wonderful things 
he learned in the blessed book. 

“A certain intimacy gradually sprang up be- 
tween the neighbors, and that only increased the 
admiration with which the character of the un- 
known simple-minded christian and faithful 
father was regarded. A lady visitor one day in- 
formed the strangers, that the neighbor in whom 
they had become so much interested, was no other 
than William Hone, a celebrated political satirist, 
and equally celebrated, as the subject of a prose- 
cution for blasphemy ; a man so infamous as a 
reviler of all sacred things that the lady did not 
make the announcement without horror, and was 
amazed, when a christian lady who was present, 
exclaimed: ‘I am glad to hear it! He is, then, 
a brand plucked from the burning; for he is now 
a true christian.’ ”” 

‘‘ Many of our readers are aware of the deluge 
of infidelity which swept over Europe in the be- 
ginning of this century. The labouring classes 
in England were instigated to sell their clothes 
in order to purchase the impious ravings of 'T’. 
Paine; and these, and kindred writings, were dis- 
tributed among the mechanics of Scotland with 
such fatal effect, that, in some places, they made 
a bonfire of their Bibles in honor of the new 
apostle of liberty. Of this infidel conspiracy 
William Hone had been one of the ablest leaders, 
who did not scruple to use the most sacred things 
as the instruments of his ribald satires. He was 
not merely an infidel, but an atheist—according 
to his own confession.” 

“According to his account subsequent to his 
conversion, his father was a pious and excellent 
wap, but a zealous adherent of a small sect who 
were in the habit of speaking much and bitterly 
against John Wesley. They frequently called 
him a child of the devil, ‘and I had,’ said W. 
Hone, ‘a most terrific idea of this child of the 
devil.’ While yet under six years of age, he was 
sent to a swall select school, kept by a pious old 
lady, who, by her kind and gentle ways, won his 
affections, and exercised a happy influence over a 
very wayward nature. His greatest happiness 
sit on a little stool by the 
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was soon squandered. 


manently impaired by the excessive exertion and|which seemeth good in His sight. 
And soon after, a great| Father.’ 


excitement of the trial. 
change in all his views removed him from the 
political arena in which he had become famous. 

“Among other publications which led him to 
be regarded as one of the most determined enemies 
of revelation, was a cheap edition of The Apocry- 
phal Gospels, which he printed simply as anti- 
quarian curiosities. He who leads us by a way 
that we know not of, found in this the occasion 
of leading him to a knowledge of the truth. To 
Miss Rolleston, an English lady of literary dis- 
tinction who had also learned to count all her 
gain but loss for Christ, and who shared with our 
friends the cottage of which we have spoken, W. 
Hone gave this brief account of his conversion: 
‘When I found what an outery there was against 
me on account of The Apocryphal Gospels, I said 
to myself, “‘ What have [ done?” and set to work 
to read the canonical Gospels, and,’ he added, 
solemnly raising his hands, ‘oh! what a flood of 
light burst in upon me! And thus I became a 
convert to christianity on conviction—to the very 
doctrines which I had heard in early life, when 
their effect was so sadly neutralized by the un- 
charitable enmities entertained by those who held 
them.’ 

“One of the most cherished purposes of his 
later life was to write an account of ‘ God’s deal- 
ings with his soul, as a testimony to His truth. 
But,’ he writes to Miss Rolleston, ‘assisted as I 
am by His support, without the shadow of the 
fear of man, my conflicts in attempting this ap- 
parent trifle are indescribable.’ This conflict was 
never overcome, though he continually reverted 
to the purpose. His autobiography could have 
added nothing to our knowledge of the fact that 
in his case also, the entrance of God’s Word gaye 
light. ‘When I knew him,’ says Miss Rolleston, 
‘no doubt ever clouded his faith; no speculation 
ever led him from the enjoyment of that sense of 
salvation by Christ alone, in which he rested.” 

‘¢ His last years were years of affliction—con- 
tinually increasing bodily infirmities, poverty, and 
all its attendant trials. Through it all he lived 
in simple trust, with great confidence in God as 
the hearer of prayer, and a joyful discovery of the 
love and wisdom of a Father’s chastisement. The 
recollection of his long godlessness, and the blas- 
phemous satires which brought on him such bitter 
affliction, humbled but could not overwhelm him. 
When alluding to them, he was wont to say: 
‘Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, 
of whom J am chief.’ ‘ He is very gracious to 
me,’ he wrote to a friend, ‘and I acknowledge, 
with humble gratitude, what He has been pleased 
to do for my soul. For Him I can do nothing, 
and for myself I can do nothing. I have been 
led to prove this, and to have full assurance that 
this is the highest knowledge to which a sinful 
creature can attain.’ 

“Of his last illness we have only this general 
notice by one of his daughters, in a letter, when 
the end was evidently approaching: ‘ My father 
is gradually sinking, and it reminds me of sucha 
sunset as we often see at this season, where, after 
a bright, calm day, the glorious luminary sinks 
serenely, without a cloud to obscure the last rays 
of his departing light. And surely, dear madam, 
the Lord is doing a work in this. 
times hoped that it might be the will of God to 
raise him up to eminent usefulness; but I now 
firmly believe that a greater and more blessed 
lesson will be taught in the long afflictions, and 
by the dying-bed of my beloved father, and that 
father William Hone, than could have been 


fied their gratitude by a liberal subscription, which |taught by his life; and this I believe, only be- 
His health also was per-|cause it is God’s own work, and He is doing that 
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Even so, 


‘Tn the beginning of November, 1842, William 
Hone, known even now to thousands only as ‘the 
arch-blasphemer,’ fell asleep in Jesus ; another 
trophy of redeeming love. The following verses, 
written on the fly-leaf of his Bible, contain a con- 
fession of his faith. 

“ The proudest heart that ever beat, 
Hath been subdued in me; 
The wildest will that ever rose 
To scorn Thy Word, or aid Thy foes, 
Is quelled, my God, by Thee! 


“Thy will, and not my will be done; 
My heart be ever Thine! 
Confessing Thee, the mighty ‘ Word,’ 
I hail thee, Christ, my God, my Lord, 
And make Thy name my sign.” 


—Late Paper. 
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The Red River Settlement, 


The English travellers, Lord Milton and Dr. 
Cheadle, when on their outward journey to the 
Pacific, spent several weeks, in the autumn of 
1862, at the British settlement on the Red River. 
It is located near the southern extremity of Lake 
Winnipeg, in about lat. 50 deg. North; and 
therefore within a few miles of the boundary of 
the United States. The information they furnish 
respecting the settlement and the country we have 
thought would probably interest some of our 
readers. 

“The Red River settlement extends beyond 
Fort Garry for about twenty miles to the northward 
along the banks of Red River, and about fifty to 
the westward along its tributary, the Assiniboine. 
The wealthier inhabitants live in large, well-built 
wooden houses, and the poorer half-breeds in 
rough log buts, or even Indian ‘lodges.’ There 
are several Protestant churches, a Romish cathe- 
dral and nunnery, and schools of various denom- 
inations. The neighboring country is principally 
open, level prairie, the timber being confined, 
with a few exceptions, to the banks of the streams. 
The settlement dates from thé year 1811, when 
the Earl of Selkirk purchased from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and the Cree and Sauteux Indians, 
a large tract of land stretching along both banks 
of the Red River and the Assiniboine. The coun- 
try was at that time inhabited only by wandering 
tribes of Indians, and visited occasionally by the 
employés of the North-West and Hudson’s Bay 
Companies, who had trading posts in the neigh- 
borhood. Vast herds of buffalo, now driven far 
to the west of Red River, then ranged over its 
prairies, and frequented the rich feeding grounds 
of the present State of Minnesota, as far as the 
Mississippi. 

“ The first band of emigrants—Scotch families, 
sent out under the auspices of Lord Selkirk— 
reached the colony in 1812, and were reinforced 
by subsequent detachments until the year 1815. 
Never did the pioneers of any new country suffer 
greater hardships and discouragements than were 
experienced by these unfortunate people during 
the first seven or eight years after their arrival. 
They were attacked by the Canadians and half- 
breeds in the employ of the North-West Fur 
Company, who looked on them with jealousy, as 


I have some- |proteges of their rivals of the Husdon’s Bay Com- 


pany, and they were compelled to flee to Pembina. 
Here they spent the winter, living on the charity 
of the Indians and half-breeds, and suffering the 
greatest hardships from the scarcity of provisions, 
and want of proper protection against the severity 
of the climate. When they returned to the colony 


! 


they were again attacked by their perseveri 
enemies, the North-Wester’s, many of their nut 
ber shot down, the rest driven a second time in 


exile, and their homes pillaged or burnt. Th 
went back a third time, but their attempts to li 
by the cultivation of the soil were defeated | 
various misfortunes. Crops promising to rep 
them a hundred fold were devoured by swarms 
grasshoppers, which appeared two years in su 
cession, and all they were able to save was a sm: 
quantity of seed collected by the women in th« 
aprons. These insects came in such armies th 
they lay in heaps on the ground; fires light 
out of doors were speedily extinguished by the: 
the earth stank and the waters were polluted | 
the mass of decomposing bodies. The grassho 
pers disappeared and-have not since re-visited t 
colony; but they were succeeded by myriads 
black-birds, which made terrible hayoe with ti 
grain. It was not until the year 1821, nine yee 
after the first establishment of the colony, th 
the settlers succeeded in reaping, to any exter 
the fruits of their labours. The North-We 
Company was at that time amalgamated with tl 
Hudson’s Bay Company, when the colonists we 
left in peace, and have steadily, though slowl 
progressed up to the: present time. The on 
misfortune which has since occurred to them w 
a disastrous flood, which swept away horses, catt! 
and corn stacks, as well as several of the inhal 
tants. ; 

“Tn 1862 we found them a very heteroger 
ous community of about eight thousand sou 
Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotchmen, English Can 
dians, French Canadians, Americans, Engli 
half-breeds, Canadian half-breeds, and Indian 
Nearly the whole population, with the excepti 
of a few store-keepers and fur-traders, live by t 
Company, and the Company is king. The Cor 
pany wakes the laws, buys the produce of # 
chase and of the farm, supplying in return t 
other necessaries and the luxuries of life. 

“The farmers of Red River are wealthy 
flocks and herds, and grain, more than suflicie 
for their own wants, and live in comparative col 
fort. The soil is so fertile, that wheat is rais 
year after year on the same land, and yields fif 
to sixty bushels to the acre, without any manu 
being required. The pasturage is of the fine 
quality, and unlimited in extent. But, shut o 
in this distant corner of the earth from any cor 
munication with the rest of the world—except : 
uncertain one with the young State of Minneso 
by steamer during the summer, and with Hngla 
by the Company’s ship which brings stores” 
York Factory, on Hudson’s Bay, once a year—t 
farmers find no market for their produce. 

“Tt is the interest and policy of the Compa 
to discourage immigration, and keep the count 
as one vast preserve for fur bearing animals. T. 
colony has therefore been recruited almost entire 
from their own servants, who settle at Fort Gar 
on their retirement from the service. It is al 
their interest to prevent any trading exce 
through themselves. In 1849 they attempted 
enforce their monopoly of the fur trade, and fo 
half-breeds were arrested for infringement of tl 
laws by buying furs from the Indians. The ha 
breeds rose in arms, and a revolution was i 
nent. The trial was not proceeded with, ai 
since that time they have been content to p 
every obstacle in the way of free trade, by tabooi! 
the offender, and refusing to furnish him wi 
anything out of their stores. This obstructi 
policy keeps up a continual ill feeling : 
the independent population of the settle 
naturally enough have little belief in the j 
of laws framed, as they imagine for the 
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ngof the Company rather than for the general good. 
ulThe members of the Legislative Council, the 
jgmagistrates, and all other public officers, are 
»gnominated by the Governor. 
) The Hudson’s Bay Company have, we believe, 
\pexercised their almost absolute power well and 
iAjustly, in so far that they have administered with 
@impartiality the laws which they have made. 
i They have gained the affection and respect of the 
Indians by kindly intercourse and just dealing. 
But the day of monopolies has gone by, and it 
seems strange that the governing power of this 
sAcolony should still be left in the hands of a trading 
"jcompany, whose interests are opposed to its de- 
velopment. It is time the anomaly should cease, 
jand a proper colonial government be established, 
iiwhose efforts would be directed to the opening 
out of a country so admirably adapted for settle- 
j@ment. ‘ 
4 “From Red River to the Rocky Mountains, 
along the banks of the Assiniboine and the fertile 
belt of the Saskatchewan, at least sixty millions 
J of acres of the richest soil lie ready for the farmer 
d when he shall be allowed to enter in and possess 
Jit. This glorious country, capable of sustaining 
jan enormous population, lies utterly useless, ex- 
{cept for the support of a few Indians, and the 
enrichment of the share, holders of the last great 
4 monopoly. 
| “Since the time of our visit the Company has 
passed into other hands. The fact that the new 
4 directors sent out Dr. Rae to survey a route for a 
4 telegraph line through their territories into British 
; Columbia, redounds greatly to their credit, and 
induces a hope that their policy will be more 
liberal than that of their predecessors. , 
“The stationary condition of the Red River 
colony is not, however, to be entirely attributed 
to the despotic rule of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, but in some measure also to the incorrigible 
idleness and want of thrift exhibited by the 
French Canadians, and their relatives the French 
half-breeds, who form the largest section of the 
} inhabitants. The latter, the more numerous of 
the two, are also the most unreliable and unpro- 
fitable members of society. Desultory, fickle, 
mercurial, and passionately fond of gaity and 
finery, they have an utter distaste for all useful 
labour, and rarely sueceed in raising themselves 
| into any permanent position of comfort and inde- 
| pendence. * * They spend much of their time 
| in singing, dancing, and gossipping from house to 
house, getting drunk when the opportunity offers. 
They are a merry, light-hearted, obliging race, 
recklessly generous, hospitable and extravagant. 
Dancing goes on nearly every night throughout 
the winter, and a wedding, or ‘noce,’ as it is 
¢alled, is celebrated by keeping open house, and 
telays of fiddlers are busily employed playing for 
‘the dancers all through the night, and often far 
into the next day. Vanity is\another of their 
hesetting sins, and they will leave themselves and 
their families without the common necessaries of 
| life, to become the envied possessors of a hand- 
some suit, a gun, a horse, or a train of dogs, which 
may happen to attract their fancy. Being in- 
' tensely superstitious, and firm believers in dreams, 
omens, and warnings, they are apt disciples of the 
Romish faith. Completely tnder the influence 
of the priests in most respects, and observing the 
utward forms of their religion with great regu- 
larity, they are yet grossly immoral, often dis- 
onest, and generally not trustworthy. 
_ “But as hunters, guides, and voyageurs, they 


unequalled. Of more powerful build, as a 
‘a, than the pure Indian, they combine his en- 


ce and readiness of resource with the greater 
muscular strength and perseverance of the white 
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man. Day after day, with plenty of food, or none 
at all, whether pack on back, trapping in the 
woods, treading out a path with snow shoes in the 
deep snow for the sleigh-dogs, or running after 
them at a racing pace from morning to night, 
when there is a well beaten track, they will travel 
fifty or sixty miles a day, for a week together, 
without showing any sign of fatigue. 

“The other division of the inhabitants of the 
Red River settlement, the English and Scotch, 
with the better portion of their half-breed rela- 
tions, form a pleasing contrast to their French 
neighbors, being thrifty, industrious, and many 
of them wealthy in their way. Some of the more 
Indian of the English half-breeds are, indeed, 
little better than the Canadians, but these seemed 
to be the exception, for we met but few who 
equalled the French half-breeds in idleness and 
frivolity. 

“These different classes have each their own 
quarters in the settlement. The English and 
Scotch inhabit the west bank of Red river, north 
of the Assiniboine, while the #rench Canadians 
dwell on the east bank of Red river, and along 
the south bank of the Assiniboine. The Indian 
tribes who frequent Fort Garry, are the Sauteux 
and other branches of the great Chippeway nation, 
and occasionally a few Crees, or Assiniboines; 
the Sioux, the hereditary enemies of all the former 
tribes, sometimes visit the colony in time of 
peace. 

‘‘ The two great events of the yearat Red River 
are the spring and fall hunt. The buffalo still 
forms one of the principal sources from which 
provisions are obtained. Pemmican and dried 
meat, like bacon with us, are staple articles of 
food in every establishment. At these seasons 
the whole able-bodied half-breed population set 
out for the plains in a body, with their horses and 
carts. Many of the farmers who do not go them- 
selves, engage half-breeds to hunt for them. 
These expeditions now assume very large propor- 
tions. The number of hunters frequently exceed 
500, and they are accompanied by the women and 
children to prepare the meat. The number of 
carts often reaches 1,500 or 1,600. When the 
buffalo are found, the horsemen are formed into 
line, and ride up as close as possible before the 
herd takes flight at full speed. Then the captain 
gives the word, and all charge, as hard as horses 
can gallop, into the middle of the herd. The 
fattest beasts are singled out and shot down, and 
often more than 1,000 carcasses strew the 
ground.” 


CSAS ich B ioc 
For “The Friend.” 

In contemplating the present condition of our 
religious Society as manifested by the signs of 
the times, both in. this country and elsewhere, 
and contrasting it with its earlier days, the lan- 
guage arises, ‘‘ Having begun in the Spirit, are 
ye now made perfect by the flesh ?”” Is there not 
ground to fear that there are many among us who 
either do not clearly understand, or duly appre- 
ciate the office of the Spirit in the work of salva- 
tion ? 

We are told, ‘‘ There are three that bear record 
in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost: and these three are one.” This is the 
testimony of the beloved disciple, of him who had 
leaned upon the bosom of his Saviour; and I be- 
lieve that all who are now mercifully permitted 
to draw near in spirit to our dear Redeemer, will 
be prepared to make the same acknowledgment ; 
for it is only through the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost, that we can come tothe Word, to the Son, 
that we can be brought to sit as at His feet, 
through Him to find access unto the Father, and 
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thus be made acquainted with His will, and re- 
ceive strength to do it. Let us, then, ever keep 
in view this unchangeable truth, “ There are three 
that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one.” 
It is only by submission to the teachings of the 
Holy Ghost, of that Spirit of Truth which our 
Lord testified would guide into all truth, that any 
of us can attain to that knowledge of the only 
true God and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent, 
which by the Saviour of the world is declared to 
be life eternal. May all be willing to receive in 
His fulness this blessed teacher, and be also will- 
ing to be brought to that state into which the 
apostle declared he was brought, wherein he 
counted ‘‘all things but loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus” his Lord. 

Oh! the excellency of this knowledge—but it is 
not to be attained through human learning or by 
the wisdom of man, “ For what man knoweth the 
things of a man, save the spirit of nan which is 
in him? even so the things of God knoweth no 
man, but the Spirit of God.’ And the apostle 
further says, “‘Now we have received not the 
spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of 
God; that we might know the things that are 
freely given to us of God. Which things also we 
speak not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth ; 
comparing spiritual things with spiritual. But 
the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness unto him: 
neither can he know them because they are spirit- 
ually discerned.” 

Are there not those who have been and who 
still are seeking and striving to become wise in 
spiritual things, and yet have not attained to that 
peace, that settlement, that holy confidence which 
their souls desire? And is not the watchword to 
some of these, Seek not great things, but be will- 
ing to be brought into the littleness. If we would 
attain to that state comparable to the young man 
and the strong man in Christ Jesus, we wust first 
become babes in Him, and be fed by “ the sincere 
milk of the word, that we may grow thereby,” 
and be prepared to partake of stronger meat. 
And if we would become babes in Christ, we must 
submit to the regenerating power of His Holy 
Spirit, through which only we can witness the 
new birth, and ‘‘ be converted and become as little 
children,” prepared to sit at His feet, and to hear 
the gracious words that proceed from Him. And 
as we abide here, He will teach us as man cannot 
teach us, and will unfold to us, as we are able to 
receive them, the mysteries of His kingdom. 
These are hid from the wise and prudent of this 
world, but they are revealed to the babes in Christ, 
according to His own words: ‘I thank Thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou 
hast hid these things from the wise und prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes. LHven so, 
Father, for so it seemed good in Thy sight.” 

And all who are thus taught will, in due sea- 
son, realize the truth of the prophetic declaration, 
“‘ All thy children shall be taught of the Lord, 
and great shall be the peace of thy children.” 
Great, indeed, is this peace; a peace which the 
world cannot give, and which all the vicissitudes 
of this life, all the trials of time, all the suffer- 
ings of these frail tenements of clay cannot take 
away; for it proceedeth from Him, who liveth 
forever and ever, who changeth not, and who hath 
said, “‘ My peace I give unto you, not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.” If we possess 
this, if we know “ the peace of God which passeth 
all understanding to keep our hearts and minds 
through Christ Jesus,” it matters little what are 
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the tribulations of this life; for with these there 


will be granted from season to season, in great 
mercy and condescension, a humble but sustain- 
ing assurance that as we are engaged to bear all 
these with patience and in resignation and sub- 
mission to the Divine will, they will work out for 


THE FRIEND. 


low acclivity upon the water’s brink was actually 
the grave of Capernaum; but there has been no 
doubt that the spot was nigh to the town, and 
the centre of hallowed memorials of the Great 
Teacher. Northward, the little lake steals out 
from the feet of Mount Hermon into its placid 


us ‘“‘a far more exceeding and eternal weight of|basin; opposite are the bare yellow and red hills 


glory,” and in the end, not for any works of our 
own, nor for any merit of our own, far, very far 
from this, but through the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus, that mercy which “saveth us by the wash- 
ing of regeneration, and. the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost,” we shall be made partakers of that 
fulness of joy at His right hand, of which this 
precious peace is but a blessed foretaste. 

May all come to experience this, and to realize 
that the religion of our Lord and Saviour, that 
which is the fruit of obedience to the teachings 
and leadings and restrainings of His Holy Spirit 
in the secret of the soul, is no “ cunningly devised 
fable,’ but it is that which can and will preserve 
in the day of prosperity and in the hour of 
temptation, and will also sustain, comfort and 
strengthen, yea, animate and cheer in seasons of 
suffering and trial and deep proving. Truly can 
we not say with the apostle, ‘Thanks be unto 


of the “country of the Gadarenes.” Looking 
along the oleanders of the hither brink, the eye 
may mark the sites of Bethsaida, of Mary Mag- 
dalene’s village, and the verdant plain of Gen- 
nesaret. The Teacher also must have looked 
hence and seen those spots; the lake must have 
rippled just thus on its rim of white sand, 
speckled with grey and pink shells; the hills 
beyond must have been as bare and sunburned, 
and the glance must have travelled away upon the 
wavelets, as it does now towards the marshes, 
where the tiny inland sea pours its sweet waters 
by the Jordan, to be lost in the steaming and 
salt cauldron of the grim Dead Sea. And turn- 
ing from the lake, the hills that rise from its bor- 
der are all monuments of him. Yonder crag is 
still called the ‘“ Mount of the Sermon;” close 
below it, though out of sight, is the little table. 
land, with “much grass in the place,” which the 


God for His unspeakable gift,’ even the gift of| Arabs call Tell-el-khobz, the mound of the five 


His grace, ‘which bringeth salvation” through 
Christ Jesus, our holy Redeemer. 
E. A. 
First mo. 1867. 


Tell-Hum, the Ancient Capernaum. 


The exploring party which has been narrowly 
examining the shores and circumjacent country 
of the Lake of Galilee is said to have discovered, 
beyond contradiction, the site and remains of the 
ancient city of Capernaum, in the spot now 
known as Tell-Hfim. Let us attempt to describe 
the lucality which is invested with this exceed- 
ing interest ; for if Capernaum be identified, and 
the ruins of its synagogues found, we touch 
ground which the Master has touched, and lay 
bare buildings which have most surely echoed to 
his voice. Capernaum was so long his home, 
that it was called “his own. city,’ and in Caper- 
naum, or near it, most of his works were done, 
and most of his teaching heard. -ell-Hfim, as 
it is, stands—if such a word can be applied to 
what is hardly more than a name and a few 
blocks of carved masonry—on the western shore 
of the Lake of Galilee. It is a mound or low 
mamelon on the edge of the little inland sea, 
couched at the foot of the rugged mountains that 
look to Safed and Nazareth, and sloping away 
into the water with a fringe of dwarf-palms and 
oleanders. Hardly a sound is audible, save the 
ripple of Gennesaret, in these thick growths, and 
the cry of the grebes and the cranes, as they fly 
to and fro along the shore, seeking their food 
among the shoals of small fish. If any human 
voice be heard, it will be the chattering of Arab 
girls, in their black tents, pitched. for a day or 
two among the ancient stones, while the men 
have gone to sell a mare to the rich Turks at 
Nazareth, or to rob the poor Fellaheen of their 
grain in the fields below the hill of Safed. At 
times may be seen the rude temporary hut of 
fishermen, who drag nets still through the wave- 
lets, and “enclose both small and great.” At 

7 i A : . 
other times Tell Him is voiceless and desolate, 
with no sign to mark the site of a famous town; 
no sign, save a few broken capitals and defaced 
plinths, among which the Palestine lilies shoot, 
thick and green; the rank, fleshy leaves of the 


loaves; and past it the hill-path winds away 
from Tiberias, among the grey and brown rocks 
of the endless lilies, to Nazareth, by Cana of 
Galilee. 

If Tell-Hfiim be at Jast identified as Caper- 
naum, an intense feeling of interest will, in the 
eyes of travellers and pilgrims, attach to this 
quiet spot. The evidence has long been strongly 
in favour of the identity; the natives themselves 
speak of the place as Kefr-nahom, which is, in- 
deed, the actual ancient title; and the ruins on 
the hill, though few and scattered, prove that 
edifices of importance once stood there. It is 
announced that the excavations made within the 
mound have brought to light a series of white 
marble columns, arranged symmetrically, with 
other curious and interesting relics. Whether 
these are Jewish or Roman, cannot be yet pro- 
nounced; but what is certain is, that if this is 
the chief building of ancient Oapernaum, in it, 
or near at hand, and upon the same soil and level, 
the feet of the Good Master came and went day 
by day, as he lived and taught in the little city by 
the lake. Hard by the very columns which are 
now uncovered, perhaps among them, the centu- 
rion met him; to these columns, or others within 
sight, he “descended from the mountain,” when 
the words of a pure morality, and the wisdom of 
a new love, drew “great multitudes” after him, 
‘¢so that he entered into a ship and taught.” In 
this very spot he lived and spoke, and hence he 
set out to cross the hills to Jerusalem. Hearing 
of such a discovery, we cannot treat it as a com- 
mon incident. The scenes of history are not ne- 
cessary to history; the event, the mission, the 
drama lives, and the actors and theatres pass 
away.. But to these reminiscences, of all others, 
the heart of Christendom will cling; and as time 
changes, the nursing-place of christianity may 
perhaps be restored to christian hands, and many 
will visit this little hill by the lake to gaze on 
the fragments of ‘ His own: city.” For while 
philosophers wrangle, while systems arise and 
fade, while the selfish cunning of priests clings 
to worldly pretensions more than to their Mas- 
ter’s words, and the world still rings with gold 
and steel, as it did under the Roman, the teach- 
ing given upon these hills of Galilee, and by the 


cactus push and spread, and the mandrakes| quiet lake, is still the sacred spell; and still the 


creep, with their sickly purple blossoms and evil 


need is, that ‘ christians” 


odor. Tradition has uever been sure that this!to “christianity.”—London Daily Telegraph. 
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should be converted |] will give you thirty sheets, and thirty change 
' Sateen 


For “The Friend.” 
Domestic Life in Palestine. 
BY MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 


The writer of this very entertaining book r 
sided for several years in Palestine, with he 
brother, who was an English consul in that cour 
try. She had unusually good opportunities ¢ 
becoming acquainted with the indoor habits an 
modes of life, especially of the women ; and bein 
quick of observation and ready both with pen an 
pencil, she has produced a work, which is a valt 
able addition to our knowledge of Syrian manner 
and customs—and furnishes many pleasant illu: 
trations of scripture language and narrative. ‘ Th 
old customs have not changed materially, and on 
can to-day reproduce the incidents of social lif 
so graphically described in the Bible. Abrahar 
still sits in the door of his tent; Ruth gleans afte 
the reapers on the plains of Bethlehem, and o 
these plains shepherds keep watch over thei 
flocks by night. Isaac meditates at eventide 
Rachel descends from her camel and covers he 
beautiful face with the ample vail before she meet 
her lord. The marriage feast is still kept in Cane 
The mourners with wailing follow the bier to th 
grave. Salutations are exchanged among th 
people as in the days of Abraham and Christ.” 

M. E. Rogers landed in Palestine on the Ist c 
7th month, 1855, at Yafa—the ancient Joppa— 
and after being released from quarantine wa 
kindly received at the house of — Kayat, th 
English consul for that port. She says: 

“‘An Arab breakfast was prepared, and a larg 
party assembled to partake of it, including thre 
beautiful little girls, the consul’s children, in 
pretty costume, half Kuropean and half Orienta 
A large dish of rice, boiled in butter, with piece 
of fried meat imbedded in it, formed the stapl 
dish. Vegetable marrows, filled with mince-mea 
and spices in place of the seeds which had bee: 
scooped out; some excellent fish, minced mea 
and rice rolled up in vine leaves, and dressed lik 
small sausages > a happy mélange of meat, toin 
toes, pine seeds, butter, and eggs; followed b 
roast fowl and a good salad; and a dessert, com 
posed of all the fruits that the garden of Yaf 
could furnish, gave me a very favorable impres 
sion of the summer resources of a town on th 
coast of Palestine. . 

‘‘At about midday, after this meal, nearly ever 
one of the family sought rest, lounging on th 
divans or musketo-curtained beds, to smoke or tc 
sleep. wet 

“When the sultry hour of noou had passed 
Mrs. Kayat invited me to go with. her to see he 
cousin, Sit Leah, and her newly-born infant son 
The ladies were soon ready for the walk, for th 
universal outdoor dress is very simple. A sof 
muslin vail, abouta yard square, of showy patter 
and many colours, is thrown over the head an 
face. A scarf or shawl girdle is fastened roun 
the waist, and then a fine calico sheet,* abou 
two yards or more square, is put on like a cloak 
but drawn up high over the bead, and folde 
neatly on the forehead, brought under the chin 
crossed over the breast, and, overlapping do 
the front, hides the dress entirely. It is tucke 
into the girdle in front, so as to lift it about thre 
inches from the ground—at the back it is allowe 
to fall quite smoothly in a straight line to th 
heels. The hands are kept inside and hold th 
sheet, so that only the coloured mask of musli 
over the face is visible. No individual could D 


* Is this the kind of sheet referred to in Judges 
12-18, where Sansom says, “If you find out m 


ments.” 


"}cognized in this disguise, except by some pecu- 
wity in the manner of walking or singularity of 
eure. Yellow or red shoes, turned up at the 
nges, complete the costume. , 
«a ‘‘ We entered a low doorway, and found our- 
gives in a court-yard, where a group of negresses 
gere busy washing. - They took me by surprise 
a7 seizing my hands, kissing them, and pressing 
#em to their ebony foreheads. I soon learned 
4 be on my guard, and to draw my hand away 
,)mly but courteously, in time to elude the em- 
wvace ; for I observed that this is the way the act 
.)) submission is expected to be received. The 
#fusal to accept the kiss shows that you do not 
ish the individual who proffers it to humble 
idimself before you. 
4 “ However, under certain vircumstances, the 
gise is different; for instance, if a person asks 
wrgiveness of you, or protection, or any favor, 
Jour refusal to allow him to kiss your hand or 
Jour feet isa sign that his request is not granted.” 
4 [As our Saviour sat at meat in the house of the 
J harisee, it is recorded that a poor penitent sin- 
yer came behind Him, and kissed His feet, and 
Jaointed them with ointment. In His gentle re- 
Jroof of the captious thoughts of His host, He 
aid, “‘ Thou gavest me no Aiss ; but this woman, 
dince the time I came in, hath not ceased to kiss 
ay feet.” That our Saviour permitted the erring 
Jne thus to /iss His feet, was probably understood, 
ccording to Kastern customs, as indicating that 
is favor and forgiveness were extended to her. 
in accordance with the same custom, is the ex- 
vortation of the Psalmist: ‘‘ Kiss the Son, lest 
He be angry, and ye perish from the way, when 
llis wrath is kindled but a little.” In a time of 
reat apostacy among the Israelites, it was re- 
Vealed to the Prophet Elijah, ‘I have left me 
Feyen thousand in Israel, all the knees which 
ave not bowed unto Baal, and every mouth which 
sath not kissed him.” It was with this symbol 
of respect and submission, that Judas betrayed 
1is Master, and drew from him the impressive 
query, “ Betrayest thou the Son of Man with a 
stss.’”] 
“We ascended a stone staircase to a terrace 
eading to two rooms. We entered the first, a 
pretty little square whitewashed room, draped 
with pink and white muslin. In one corner was 
1. bed, made on the floor, and a narrow mattress, 
bout a yard wide, ran round the other sides of 
the room. Cushions covered with damask were 
seaning against the walls, and thus a comfortable 
lounge was formed. A Turkey carpet concealed 
the stone floor. Several ladies were seated a la 
Turque, on the divan, smoking narghiles, the 
long flexible tubes of which radiated from the 
group of large red Bohemian glass bottles, which 
stood bubbling and sparkling in the centre of the 
room. On the low bed a young mother was re- 
elining. Her dark wavy hair, unbraided, escaped 
over the embroidered pillow. Her red tarbouche 
few decorated with folds of blue crape and ever- 
asting flowers, her pale hands rested on the 
erimson silk wadded quilt, and her striped Aleppo 
lyellow and white silk dress contrasted with the 
idark brilliancy of her fever-bright face and eyes. 
WL took her hand in mine, and she said, ‘ Welcome, 
ey sister; my lips must be silent, but my heart 
lis speaking to your heart.’ She lifted up a tiny 
‘blue velvet lehaff—quilt—embroidered with silver 
ithread, and revealed a baby boy of a few days 
id. I took him in my arms. ‘he ladies with 


one accord said, ‘May you soou have the joy of 


holding in your arms new offspring of your father’s 
yuse! May your brother soon be married, and 
be blessed with many sons |’ 
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in swaddling-clothes that it was perfectly firm and 
solid, and looked like a mummy. It had a band 
under its chin and across its forehead, and a little 
quilted silk cap on its head, with tiny coins of 
gold sewed to it. The outer covering of this 
little figure was of crimson and white striped silk ; 
no-sign of arms or legs, hands or feet, could be 
seen,” 

(Tobe continued.) 

a SS 


A Real Devil Fish. 


Readers of M. Victor Hugo’s ‘*‘ Toilers of the 
Sea,”” will remember the terrible narrative of the 
fisherman Gilliatt’s encounter with the octopus, 
or sea-devil, who winds his horrible suckers round 
his victim, and gradually draws away his life’s 
blood. The poet-novelist has been accused of ex- 
aggeration in this incident, but according to M. 
Lord, an English traveller, who has just published 
in London a book about British Columbia and the 
Pacific coast, the sea-devils of the North Pacific 
even outdo the terrors of the Channel Island spe- 
cies. M. Lord says: 

“The octopus as seen on our coasts, although 
even here called a ‘mansucker’ by the fishermen, 
is a mere ‘om Thumb, a tiny dwarf, as compared 
to the Brobdignagian proportions he attains in 
the snug bays and long inland canals along the 
east side of Vancouver Island. as well as on the 
mainland. These places afford lurking-dens, 
strongholds, and natural sea-nurseries, where the 
octopus grows to an enormous size, fattens, and 
wages war with insatiable voracity on all and 
every thing it can catch. Safe from heavy break- 
ers, it lives as in an aquarium of smooth, lake- 
like water that, save in the ebbing and flowing of 
the tide, knows no change or disturbance. 

“The ordinary resting-place of this hideous 
‘sea-beast’ is under a large stone, or in the wide 
cleft of a rock, where an octopus can creep and 
squeeze itself with the flatness of a sand-dab, or 
the slipperiness of an eel. Its modes of loco- 
motion are curious and varied; using the eight 
arms as paddles, and working them alternately, 
the central disk representing a boat, octopi row 
themselves along with an ease and celerity com- 
parable to the many-armed caique that glides 
over the tranquil waters of the Bosphorus; they 
can ramble at will over the sandy roadways inter- 
secting their submarine parks, and converting 
arms into legs, march on like a huge spider. 
Gymnasts of the highest order, they climb the 
slippery ledges, as flies walk up a window pane, 
attaching the countless suckers that arm the 
terrible limbs to the face of the rocks, or to the 
wrack and sea-weed, they go about, back down- 
ward, like marine sloths, or, clinging with one 
arm to the waving alge, perform aseries of tra- 
peze movements that Leotard might view with 
envy- 

“T have often, when on the rocks, in Hsqui- 
mault harbour, watched my friend’s proceedings ; 
the water being clear and still, it is just like peer- 
ing into an aquarium of huge proportions, crowded 
with endless varieties of curious sea monsters ; 
although grotesque and ugly to look at, yet all 
alike displaying the wondrous works of Creative 
wisdom. In all the cosy little nooks and corners 
of the harbour the great seawratk (Macrocystis) 
grows wildly, having a straight round stem that 
comes up from the bottom, often with a stalk 
three hundred feet long; reaching the surface, it 
spreads out two long tapering leaves that float 
upon the water; this sea-forest is the favourite 
hunting-ground of octopi. 

“I do not think, in its native element, an oc- 
topus often catches prey on the ground, or on the 


jain The infant I held in my arms was so bound rocks, but waits for them just as a.spider does, 
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only the octopus converts itself into a web, and a 
fearful web too. Fastening one arm to a stout 
stalk, stiffening out the other seven, one would 
hardly know it from the wrack amongst which it 
is concealed. Patiently he bides his time, until 
presently a shoal of fish come gaily on, threading 
their way through the sea trees, joyously happy, 
and little dreaming that this lurking monster, so 
artfully concealed, is close at hand. ‘T'wo or three 
of them rub against the arms; fatal touch! As 
though a powerful electric shock had passed 
through the fish, and suddenly knocked it sense- 
less, so does the arm of the octopus paralyze its 
victim; then winding a great sucker-clad cable 
round the palsied fish—as an elephant winds its 
trunk round any thing to be conveyed to the 
mouth—draws the dainty morsal to the centre of 
the disk, where the beaked mouth seizes, and soon 
sucks it in.” 

By a sort of poetical justice, these tyrants of 
the sea-caverns are themselves hunted by an 
enemy of untiring pertinacity. The Indian re- 


‘|gards the octopus as a great delicacy, especially 


when its huge glutinous body is carefully roasted. 
Were the octopus once to get its long throng- 
like feelers over the side of the canoe, and at the 
same time retain a hold upon the seawrack, it 
could as easily haul it over as a child could a 
basket. This the crafty Indian well knows. 
How he captures him, M. Lord thus describes: 

“Paddling the canoe close to the rocks, and 
quietly pushing aside the wrack, the savage peers 
through the crystal water, until his practised eye 
detects an octopus, with great rope-like arms 
stiffened out, waiting patiently for food. His 
spear is twelve feet long, armed at the end with 
four pieces of hard wood, made harder by being 
baked and charred in the fire; these project about 
fourteen inches beyond the spearhaft, each piece 
having a barb on one side, and are arranged in a 
circle round the spear-end, and lashed firmly on 
with cedar bark. Having spied out the octopus, 
the hunter passes the spear carefully through the 
water, until within an inch or so. of the centre 
disk, and then sends it in as deep as he can 
plunge it. Writhing with pain and passion, the 
octopus coils its terrible arms round the haft; 
redskin, making the side of the canoe a fulcrum 
for his spear, keeps the struggling monster well 
off, and raises it to the surface of the water. He 
is dangerous now; if he could get a holdfast on 
either savage or canoe, nothing short of chopping 
off the arms piecemeal would be of any avail. 

“But the wily redskin knows all this, and has 
taken care to have ready another spear, unbarbed, 
long, straight, smooth, and very sharp, and with 
this he stabs the octopus where the arms join the 
central disk. J suppose the spear must break 
down the nervous ganglions supplying motive 
power, as the stabbed arms lose at once strength 
and tenacity; the suckers that a moment before 
held on with a force ten men could not have over- 
come, relax, and the entire ray hangs like a dead 
snake, a limp, lifeless mass. And thus the In- 
dian stabs and stabs, until the octopus, deprived 
of all power to do harm, is dragged into the canoe, 
a great, inert, quivering lump of brown-looking 
jelly.” 

Bea, yin es 
Selected. 

John Collins’ advice to his children a short 
time before his death : 

“Live together in love, and be kind one to 
another; and be diligent in attending meetings, 
and when met, not to be looking for words, but 
to endeavour to be gathered inward, waiting in 
silence to be taught by that infallible teacher, the 
Spirit of Christ, in your own hearts.” 
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For *‘ The Friend.” 

The perusal of the article lately published in 
“The Friend,” under the title of ‘‘ Jacob’s Vision 
—Christ the Ladder,” and the subsequent just 
remarks of S. P., have made me desirous than the 
following illustration of Robert Barelay’s should 
be brought to the notice of its readers, as aiding 
in showing the views which Friends hold upon 
this important subject. It is taken from ‘The 
Apology, &e.,” page 145, &e. } 

“ And lastly, this leads me to speak concerning 
the manner of this seed or light’s operation in the 
hearts of all men, which will show yet more mani- 
festly, how widely we differ from all those that 
exalt a natural power or light in man; and how 
our principle leads above all others to attribute 
our whole salvation to the mere power, spirit, and 
grace of God. E 

* »* * “T have often had the manner of 
God’s working, in order to salvation towards all 
men, illustrated to my mind by one or two clear 
examples, which I shall add here for the informa- 
tion of others. 

* * * «The second example is, of divers 
men lying in a dark pit together, where all their 
senses are so stupefied, that they are scarce sensi- 
ble of their own misery. To this I compare man 
in his natural, corrupt, fallen condition. [suppose 
not that any of these men, wrestling to deliver 
themselves, do thereby stir up or engage one able 
to deliver them to give them his help, saying 
within himself, I see one of these men willing to 
be delivered, and doing what in him lies, there- 
fore he deserves to be assisted, as say the Socin- 
ians, Pelagians, and semi-Pelagians. Neither do 
I suppose that this deliverer comes to the top of 
the pit, and puts down a ladder, desiring them 
that will to come up, and so puts them upon using 
their own strength and will to come up, as do the 
Jesuits and Arminians; yet, as they say, such are 
not delivered without the grace; secing the grace 
is that ladder by which they were delivered. But 
I suppose that the deliverer comes at certain times, 
and fully discovers and informs them of the great 
misery and hazard they are in, if they continue 
in that noisome and pestiferous place; yea, forces 
them to a certain sense of their misery (for the 
wickedest men at times are made sensible of their 
misery by God’s visitation,) and not only so, but 
lays hold upon them, and gives them a pull, in 
order to lift them out of their misery; which, if 
they resist not, will save them, only they may re- 
sist it. This being applied as the former, doth 
the same way illustrate the matter. Neither is 
the grace of God frustrated, ‘though the effect of 
it be diverse, according to its object, being the 
ministration of mercy and love in those that re- 
ject it not, but receive it.’—John i. 12; ‘but the 
ministration of wrath and condemnation in those 
that do reject it.’—John iii. 19; even as the sun 
by one act or operation, melteth and softeneth the 
wax, and hardeneth the clay.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
Report of the Female Auxiliary Bible Associa- 
tion of Friends, &c., for 1866. 


In their distribution of the Holy Scriptures, 
the ‘* Female Branch of the Auxiliary Bible As- 
sociation of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting,” have met with a variety of persons 
whose needs warranted the gift of so precious a 
treasure. One hundred and twenty-four volumes 
have been distributed, viz: 29 reference, and 37 
school bibles, 36 large testaments and psalms, and 
21 small ones, and one medium sized bible. 

Of the above, two reference bibles were given 
to Friends; two school bibles to children, de- 


scendents of worthy Friends, who were without 
and too poor to purchase them. 

Copies of ‘‘ testaments and psalms’’ were given 
to German, Scotch and Italian women, the latter 
Catholics. These women had taken much pains 
to learn to read the scriptures, and were supplied 
at their own request. Six school bibles were 
given to freedmen and others in Tennessee ; four 
in Illinois. Two young women, who have charge 
of a First-day school for coloured children, received 
twelve small “ testaments and psalms.” 

Three reference bibles were sent to Susque- 
hanna county to be given by a Friend to worthy, 
suitable persons. One to the State of Delaware, 
and one to the Orphanage at Burlington. One 
school bible to a young woman in Pike Co., Pa. 
One reference bible to an Episcopalian ; one to a 
Presbyterian ; two to Methodists. Three refer- 
ence bibles and eight testaments and psalms were 
gratefully received by women employed at the 
Hastern House of Industry. 

Six school bibles were given to a coloured 
school in the southern part of the city ; besides 
these, twenty-four coloured persons, some of them 
aged, and two formerly slaves, received copies of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

First mo. 2d, 1867. 


eS De Ta 

There is no other way than whole hearted and 
honest hearted christianity to attain the heavenly 
kingdom. 

For ‘‘The Friend.” 
Mind the Context 

Is the title of acommunication in “ The Friend” 
of the 9th instant, which the editor states was 
admitted contrary to the general rule, and which 
I feel glad was admitted, as it seems to illustrate 
very well the soundness of the rule. No intelli- 
gent person is very apt to object to the principle 
desired to illustrate, of minding the contexts of 
Scripture, and passages generally bear compa- 
risons very well, and I am very much of the 
opinion that the one in reference to the sinner 
and the ungodly refers to their final end, and 
nothing else. Tribulations in the church, as the 
editor remarks, are no doubt referred to, and we 
know that in this life the righteous always must 
suffer affliction; but I think it very doubtful 
whether the peculiar sufferings of the Faithful 
and of the Church are shared by the enemies of 
the church, although they may have punishments 
even in this life in other ways. 

In the text, “If the righteous scarcely be 
saved,’ I see nothing discouraging if we don’t 
forget other texts; for we read that it is ‘not by 
works of righteousness” that we are saved, but 
of his ‘‘ mercy,” and there is no surer hope estab- 
lished either in Scripture or the faith of the 
christian than that a life of obedience to Him 
will end in a partaking of his mercy; and if any 
by obeying not the gospel of God, or by leading 
the life of the sinner and the ungodly, put them- 
selves beyond the pale of his mercy, where in- 
deed shall they appear. 

The subject might be extended indefinitely, 
but I agree with the editor that discussions of 
texts are profitless, yet felt unwilling that the 
communication alluded to, endeavouring to smooth 
away a supposed harsh interpretation, should go 
unnoticed, and I have used the singular pronoun 
at the risk of a charge of egotism, in order that 
none might feel committed by the usual style. 

Philadelphia, lst mo. 11th, 1867. 

This must close our publication of such com- 
mentaries.—EpD. oF FRIEND. 


Imperiousness implies impatience, and should 
never be submitted to, except in pity. 


: Parties. 

We wish seriously to call the attention of 
members to a practice, which we fear is a gr 
ing evil, of collecting large companies of you 
people at the houses of Friends, where they 
often detained until an unreasonable hour of t 
night, breaking into the order of a well-regula 
family, and exposing the youth to many temp 
tions. Such practices, we believe, are of v 
hurtful tendency, and require the vigilant care 
well concerned parents and others, to check ai 
prevent them. How much of the demeanor ai 
conversation which passes on such occasions is 
a very light and frivolous character, even if it | 
no worse; unworthy of beings endowed by 
beneficent Creator with noble powers of min 
designed to be employed to his glory and the go: 
of each other, and wholly unbecoming the gravi 
of the christian, who feels the responsibility | 
his high calling, and knows that for every id 
word that men shall speak, they must give : 
account thereof in the day of judgment. 

How much idle curiosity and evil emulati 
are often awakened respecting the dress of in 
viduals, and the character of the entertainmen 
each one trying to outvie others and set the 
selves off to advantage, while the excitement 
mind and feelings which is produced, and t 
insincerity and display, prompted by the desi 
to please, are very uncongenial with the form 
tion of a sound religious and moral characte 
The great end of society is-mutual improveme 
and rational enjoyment; but we think there a 
few who attend these parties but must ackno 
ledge that they are far from being occasions 
improvement, or yielding the mind any cal 
substantial pleasure. We hope the practice w 
claim the care of Friends, and that they w 
endeavour to produce a reformation therein. 
Christian Advices, 

inte ; 

If our youth or others should make light 
that plainness of speech, apparel, and furnitu 
which we have been led into, let them serious 
examine their own hearts with due regard to t 
grace of God placed there; and they will fi 
that so far as they embrace such vanities, thi 
weaken themselves in the practice of religio 
duties, and expose themselves to further tem 
tations and more dangerous vices. It is not 
sufficient excuse for such deviations to suppo 
that some may put on the appearance of plainne 
for temporal ends, and from hypocritical motive 
for such as these are an abomination in the sig 


of God.’ 
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Although the prevalence of evil must sadd 
the heart of the christian, and sometimes lead hi 
almost to doubt the continued spread of h 
Master’s government, yet while it humbles at 
contrites him, it should not be allowed to indu 
him to overlook the better and nobler features. 
the age in which we live. If we turn our ey 
from the darkness and degradation that still pe 
vade many parts of the so-called christian worl 
from its crying sins, national as well as individu: 
and contrast the present with former times, ¥ 
may see many great changes for the better, whi 
have sprung from the moral power of christiani 
so operating on the minds and hearts of the pe 
ple, as to bring them to admit alterations in mar 
of the evil growths of the past, and to demand tl 
extirpation of criminal practices that have he 


» sanction of ages, and were once indulged in 
fi@d defended not only by the ignorant multitude 
wet by many esteemed among the wise and the 
ygThus war is now much more generally con- 
iifmned as being contrary to the spirit and pre- 
lit@ots of the gospel, than it was a century or two 
info, and nations resort to its dreadful arbitrament 
with far less recklessness than formerly. And 
“@ough—owing in great measure to the betrayal 
athe cause of the Prince of Peace by those who 
asume to be his ministers—it continues to be 
erated by most christian professors, and govern- 
tients foolishly invoke its crimes and miseries, 
yiider the plea that the right and the true have 
git yet so fartgained ascendency as to trust their 
ug forcement without the aid of the sword; yet 
ji@any of its horrid features have been softened, 
$d, so far as christian benevolence can operate 
il a system springing from principles directly 
‘posed to it, without destroying it, its cruelties 

d miseries have been measurably mitigated by 
ij benign influence. But perhaps in no one 
ing, once practised and cherished by all civiliz- 
if. as well as barbarous nations, has the improve- 
jgent effected by the leaven of the gospel of Christ 
ren more strikingly exemplified than in the near 
j:tinguishment of the African slave trade. Long 
iid varied has been the contest between christi- 
ity and this foul sin, since Friends in this 
untry, in the earlier days of the Society, de- 
jared against the iniquity of the traffic, and for- 
ad any connected with them to buy or sell im- 
Worted Africans. Awakened in some measure to 
jie enormity of the evil by the labours of Clark- 
yn and the host of philanthropists who started 
lo at his call, the United States, and nearly all 
ie governments of Europe denounced the slave 

bade as iniquitous, and interdicted it to their 
labjects under heavy penalties for violating their 
fecrees. But notwithstanding the stringency 
iad comprehensiveness of the laws enacted by 
Jutocratic power or legislative authority, the wide- 
read adherence to slavery in this country, in 
»razil and the West Indies, the lust of gold, and 
}he well grounded expectation of escaping punish- 
jacnt, combined to keep up the illicit commerce; 
nd unprincipled and abandoned men of nearly 
ll nations continued to embark in its murderous 
jut enriching ventures. 
' In 1851, the Meeting for Sufferings of Phila- 
telphia Yearly Meeting, prepared and widely 
Jistributed “An Exposition of the African Slave 
“rade, from the year 1840 to 1850, inclusive, 
prepared from official documents.” At that time 
he number of human beings seized and sold in 
Africa, and put on board of vessels to be trans- 
ported, principally to Brazil and Cuba, amounted 
nonually to between 80,000 and 100,000. In 
his nefarious trade no country was so deeply im- 
jlicated as our own. The government of the 
nited States persistently and defiantly denied 
the right of search, urgently requested by Great 
Britain and France, the former of whom kept a 
marine police, at an enormous expense, along the 
soast.of Africa, wherever the slave trade was car- 
‘ied on ; but her efforts to destroy it were rendered 
vugatory by her officers being forbidden to search 
any vessel that sailed under the Stars and Stripes 
of America. Consequently, although a few vessels 
of war were_kept by the United States in the 
African seas, her flag was prostituted by the off- 
seourings of the earth to cover their piratical craft, 
jd secure them from search or capture by British 
8; while, easily eluding the few in the 
service of our country, they traversed the high- 
oe nations, crammed to suffocation with their 
etched victims. — 
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Year after year appeals were pressed on our goy- 
ernment, and efforts made to induce it to act 
effectively in breaking up this odious commerce, 
and rescuing the national flag from disgrace. 
Three or four times successive Presidents called 
the attention of Congress to the glaring facts, and 
recommended legislation to put a stop to this 
outrageous violation of law and the rights and 
feelings of humanity. But the slave power then 
ruled the councils of the nation, and means were 
constantly found and used to defeat the requisite 
measures. 

Some idea of the crime committed and the 
misery inflicted may be obtained from the fact 
that in ten consecutive years, reviewed in the 
‘“« Hxposition,’”’ 684,786 men, women, and chil- 
dren, were kidnapped in their native land and 
subjected to the indescribable suffering of the 
“middle passage ;” of whom 158,696 are sup- 
posed to have perished in the stifling holds of 
the vessels that were bearing them to cruel and 
lifelong bondage. In the investigations into the 
statistics of the foreign slave trade made by T. F. 
Buxton, he ascertained that for every individual 
shipped from the coast of Africa, a life was sacri- 
ficed, either in the slave hunt or the coffle march. 
We must therefore double the above number of 
Africans put on board ship, and we thus find that 
within that decade, more than a million and a 
quarter of our fellow creatures, for no fault of 
their own, were destroyed or consigned to hope- 
less slavery, in order to satisfy the lust for gold 
reigning in the hearts of professors of christianity. 

But slavery has been abolished in the United 
States, and our own government some time ago 
acceded to a modified right of search of vessels 
found within certain latitudes. It is a humili- 
ating evidence how closely the successful prose- 
cution of the African slave trade was connected 
with the countenance shown towards it by this 
boasted free government, that since the two events 
mentioned have occurred, that trade has become 
almost extinct. 

In the Report of the Secretary of the Navy at 
the opening of the present session of Congress, is 
the following gratifying notice of the expiring 
effort of that once gigantic system of wrong and 
outrage. ‘‘ But one slaver has been fitted out ov 
the southern coast of Africa within the past year, 
and she has been captured on the coast of Cuba 
with her cargo. It was the opinion of prominent 
officials at Loando, including the French admiral 
on that station, that the slave trade had expired, 
and that this blot on civilization had become at 
last a matter of history.’ Again: ‘“ The vessels 
on the West Indian station were instructed to 
exercise vigilance in detecting slavers and pre- 
venting the slave trade, provided any lingering 
remains of that nefarious traflic still existed. But 
no captures have been made, and it is to hoped 
this infamous trade is extinguished.” 

The New York Tribune, referring to the in- 
formation contained in these extracts, says : 

‘So, it would appear, it is to be the happiness 
of the present generation to witness the last of 
one of the greatest curses with which humanity 
has ever been afflicted. The history of the Afri- 
can slave trade, like the prophet’s roll, is ‘ full of 
lamentations, and mourning, and woe.’ It is a 
history whose every page has been saturated with 
tears and blood. One of the most hopeful and 
cheering signs of the times is the fact that the 
last page of that dreadful history has been written, 
and that christian civilization is to be redeemed 
from the abomination and disgrace of man-steal- 
ing, and of the eruelties and horrors of the 
‘middle-passage.’ The future historians of this 
country will record with pride the fact*that, sim- 
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ultaneously with’ our struggles to save liberty in 
the Republic, the nation became more earnest 
than ever in protest against this abomination, and 
more active in efforts to suppress the wicked 
trade.” 

It is cause for rejoicing that this complicated 
inquity has now been done away by the civilized 
nations of the earth; but the long and large par- 
ticipation in it by our citizens and others who 
availed themselves of the protection of the flag of 
the Union to prosecute it, after it had been de- 
nounced and outlawed by nearly all the govern- 
ments of the earth, we think leaves but little 
about its present abandonment, to minister to our 
national pride. But the christian, longing to see 
the more general outcropping of the fruits of the 
Gospel of salvation, which he knows can alone 
ameliorate and elevate the condition of man; by 
the removal of this system—which, though it vio- 
lated every principle of justice and every feeling 
of humanity, yet originated from and was cher- 
ished by the most powerful passions of the human 
heart; a system that involved the interest of 
every maritime nation, and could claim the sanc- 
tion of celebrated statesmen, and the venerable 
age of ceaturies—should feel his courage renewed, 
and his faith made strong that He who came to 
seek and to save that which is lost, continues to 
work upon the hearts of the children of men, and 
is bringing about the triumph throughout the 
whole earth of that blessed religion which as- 
cribes glory to God in the highest, and enjoins 
peace on earth good will to men. In proportion 
as one mighty barrier is removed after another, 
the glorious change will move on with accelerated 
force and speed, until all people shall do rever- 
ence to the truth, and the knowledge of the glory 
of the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea. 


We have received from the publishers, J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, a copy of the 
second edition of ‘ Select Historical Memoirs of 
the Religious Society of Friends, commonly caHed 
Quakers,”’ by William Hodgson. The only change 
from the former edition which our cursory exami- 
nation has disclosed, is the omission of the forty- 
sixth chapter on ‘The Heresy of H. Hicks and 
his followers;” the author stating he thought it 
best to leave that to be delineated by the pen of a 
future historian. ‘ 

The work is well known as being interesting 
and instructive, well adapted to obtain the atten- 
tion of our young members, and suitable to be 
used as a school-book. 

This edition is well got up, good paper and 
clear type, and neatly bound in muslin. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—An understanding has been arrived at by 
which the Turkish forces are to evacuate Servia. It is 
stated that the Pope will soon make an appeal to the 
Catholic Powers to sustain him. 

A Bavarian Prince, named Taxis, who, with his an- 
cestors had enjoyed an uninterrupted monopoly of the 
postal service of Germany for the last two or three hun- 
dred years, has disposed of his rights to the government 
of Prussia for the sum of three millions of thalers. 

A new Atlantic Telegraph Company is now forming, 
with the intention of laying a submarine cable by way 
of the Azores to Halifax. The prospectus announces 
that the charges will be four pounds sterling on twenty- 
four words. 

France has made a commercial treaty with Peru, par- 
ticularly providing for the export of guauo. Austria is 
to have a responsible ministry. 

Ross Winans, of Baltimore, has received the contract 
from Russia to build railroad cars and locomotives for 
that government. 

Queen Victoria opened Parliament in person, on the 
5th inst. She read the royal speech from the throne in 
a clear, firm voice. In regard to Parliamentary reform 
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= 
the speech says: ‘‘ Your attention will again be called 
to the state of the representation of the population in 
Parliament, and I trust that your deliberations, con- 
ducted ina spirit of moderation and mutual forbearance, 
may lead to the adoption of measures which, without 
undue disturbance of the balance of political power, 
shall freely extend the elective franchise.” In relation to 
the Alabama claims the speech says: ‘‘I have suggested 
to the government of the United States a mode by which 
the questions pending between the two countries, aris- 
ing out of the civil war, may receive an amicable solu- 
tion, and which met, as I trust it will be, in a corre- 
sponding spirit, will remove all grounds of possible 
misunderstanding, and promote relations of cordial 
friendship.” In Parliament, Lord Derby in reply to an 
inquiry made by Barl Russell, said that Lord Stanley 
had asked the United States Secretary of State to state 
plainly the points of the claims on which an adjustment 
by arbitration was desired by the government of the 
United States. A great storm bas visited the southern 
and western coast of England. ‘The advices from Man- 
chester continue unfavorable. Many of the labouring 
population are without employment, and there is un- 
usual suffering among the poorer classes throughout 
England. A strong feeling prevails in favor of reform ; 
attended with some bitterness of feeling. In London, 
placards are shown on the streets saying, ‘‘ Men with- 
out votes are serfs.” 

The government of Costa Rica has contracted with 
John C. Fremont, James W. Nye and others, for the 
construction of a railroad from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic coast. A body of priests, of the order of St. Francis, 
who emigrated recently to Costa Rica, have been ex- 
pelled the country by the unanimous voice of the peo- 
ple. Late Mexican advices report that the Imperialists 
have assumed the aggressive. Zacatecas has been taken 
by them, and it is said President Juarez and his train, 
with $750,000 in silver, have been captured. 

A London dispatch of the 11th says: “ The great 
Reform demonstration came off this afternoon, and was 
a grand affair. The turnout was immense, and yet 
there was not the slightest sign of a disturbance any 
where along the route.” It is stated that D’Israeli will 
produce in Parliament a plan of reform to be adopted 
by resolution. 

It is positively announced that all the French soldiers 
will leave Mexico on the 25th of this month. 

A dispatch from Constantinople announces that the 
Sultan has resolved to emancipate his christian subjects 
from their political disabilities, and has issued a call for 
the assembling of a Turkish Parliament. Consols, 91. 
U.S, 5-20’s 722. Middling uplands cotton, 14d. 

Unirep Sratas.—The Public Debt, on the first inst., 
amounted to $2,685,773,539. There was at that date 
in the United States Treasury, $97,354,603 in coin, and 
$45,069,187 in currency, which deducted leaves the net 
amount of debt $2,543,349,749. The debt bearing no 
interest amounts to $430,163,803. 

The Constitutional Amendment has been ratified by 
Maine, New Hampshine, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Michigan, Nevada, Oregon, Tennessee— 
20. It has been rejected by Alabama, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, Vir- 
ginia—13. Massachusetts, lowa, Nebraska and Califor- 
nia, have not yet voted but will probably ratify it. 

Philadelphia.—-Mortality last week, 258. ° 

Congress.—Senator Dixon has given notice of bis in- 
tention to offer a substitute for the pending constitu- 
tional amendment, It is what is known as the southern 
reconstruction plan, and is supposed to have the ap- 
proval of the President, but will not probably receive 
the sanction of. Congress. It makes a provision in re- 
gard to suffrage that would exclude all colored citizens 
unable to read and write, or not owning two hundred 
and fifty dollars worth of property. The Bankrupt bill 
failed in the Senate by a vote of 20 to 22. A number 


of bills, of no general importance, have passed the| 


Senate. The bill for the admission of Nebraska has 
passed both Houses by more than the requisite vote of 
two-thirds, and has consequently become a law not- 
withstanding the Presidential veto. The Reconstruction 
bill of Thadeus Stevens, which provides for the estab- 
lishment of military governments in the southern States, 
has been warmly discussed in the House of Representa- 
tives. Jt is opposed by some of the Republican mem- 
bers as well as all the Democrats. An attempt to close 
the debate by tbe ‘previous question” failed by a de- 
cided vote, 61 to 98. The bill to regulate the civil 
service of the United States and promote the efficiency 
thereof, failed in the House. The Tariff bill, which 
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of Representatives. A bill to amend the present Inter-/$12 a $16.50. Pennsylvania red wheat, $3. N 
nal Revenue Law, has been reported by the Committee |spring wheat, $2.80; white, $3.20 a $3.40. Rye, $1 


of Ways and Means to the House. 


tures, and makes other reductions. 


It is proposed to|a $1.37. Corn, 94 a 96 cts. 
exempt from tax the raw materials used in manufac-|$8.50 a $9. Timothy, $4. Flaxseed, $3. 
The select com-|and sales of beef cattle reacbed only 1300 head. Pri 


Oats, 57 ets. 


mittee on the New Orleans riot have made their report, | were one cent per lb. higher, extra selling at 16} a 
and offer a bill for the re-establishment of civil govern-|cts., a few choice at 174 a 18 ; fair to good, 15 a léc 


ment in Louisiana. 


twelve months. 

It bas been ascertained that Nebraska has now about 
100,000 inhabitants, and this number is increasing 
rapidly. ; 

The Nevada Legislature has adopted a joint memorial 
to Congress asking that the jurisdiction of Nevada may 
be extended over the territory of Utah. 

The bill allowing coloured persons to ride in passen- 
ger cars, has passed the Senate of Pennsylvania by a 
vote of 17 to 13. 

The remnants of the various Indian tribes in Kansas, 
have agreed with the United States Commissioner to 
remove to what is known as the Lease Land in the In- 
dian Country, which was formerly occupied by the 
Creeks and Seminoles. The lands in Kansas belonging 
to them are to be sold, and the proceeds invested for 
their benefit. 

The health of Jefferson Davis is said to be much better 
than it bas been for six months past. He is now allowed 
free intercourse with visitors, has the full range of the 
grounds attached to the Fortress, and lives as comfort- 
ably as any of the United States officers. 

Agricultural.—The total number of hogs packed in 
the west, during the present winter, is stated to have 
been 1,406,239. In the winter of 1865 the number 
packed was 1,391,518. In that season 501,463 were 
packed in Chicago ; 354,079 at Cincinnati; 116,760 at 
St. Louis; 91,000 at Louisville and 92,000 at Milwaukie. 

The last monthly report of, agriculture contains an 
elaborate compilation of the statistics of wages of farm 
labour throughout the country. The average rate of 
wages for white labour, without board, is stated to be 
$28 per month, and $15.50 per month with board. The 
average rate of freedmen’s labour is $16, without board, 
and $9.75 with board. The average rate for the eastern 
States is $33.30, for the middle States, $30.07, for the 
western, $28.70, for the southern States, for coloured 
men, $16. The increase in the rate of labour, since 
1860, is about 50 per cent. 

The Freedmen.—The Tennessee House of Representa- 
tives has passed a bill giving the right of suffrage to the 
coloured population. It is said it will also pass the 
Senate. In Delaware, the bill allowing negroes to tes- 
tify, and making their punishment for crime the same 
as for whites was defeated by a vote of 15to6. The 
result of the investigation of General Sewall into the 
alleged illegal apprenticing of coloured children in 
North Carolina, is, that the facts warrant the charge; 
that children have been bound under unlawful inden- 
tures, without consulting their parents or allowing them 
to protest in court. A bill to repeal such provisions of 
tbe law of apprenticeship as make discriminations on 
account of colour, has been introduced into the Legisla- 
ture, and Gov. Worth is said to favor its passage. Many 
of the freedmen of North Carolina have been induced 
to emigrate, under contract, to Texas, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, and Tennessee, where their labour is more 
needed than in North Carolina, The freedmen of Florida 
are seemingly prosperous, and their number is con- 
stantly increased by arrivals from the adjoining States. 
In Mississippi the freedmen are reported to be indus- 
trious, and would be quite contented, except for their 
being prohibited by law from holding or owning real 
estate, and from carrying fire-arms. Joseph Davis, a 
brotber of Jefferson, has written a recommendation of 
his former slave, Benjamin F. Montgomery, to the office 
of postmaster at Davis’ Bend, he having discharged the 
duties of that place for six years, while a white man 
held the appointment. 


. |and common, 12 a 14 cts. 
Miscellaneous.—The Legislature of North Carolina has |64 a 7 cts., per lb. 
passed a bill postponing the legal collection of debts|per 100 lbs. net. 


About 8,000 sheep sold 
gross. Of hogs 3500 sold at $9 a 


RECEIPTS. | 


Received from 8. D, Linville, Pa., $2, vol. 40; fr 
Lydia T. King, Pa., $2. vol. 40, and for I. CG. Eva 
$2, to No. 21, vol. 40; from A. Cowgill, Agt., Io., 
vol. 40, and for B. Smith and J. Oliphant, $2 each, v 
40, S. Fawcett, $2, to No. 36, vol. 39, Rachel James, 
to No. 26, vol. 40, and Sarah A. Atkinson, $2, to- 
27, vol. 40; from Elizabeth Young, O., per E. Stratt 
Agt., $2, vol. 40; from W. Harvey, Pa., per A. Gibb 
$2, to No. 25, vol. 41; from Sarah A. Cope, Pa., $2, ¥ 
40 ; from N, Linton, Pa., $2, vol. 40; from A. B. Ora 
stone, Va., $2, vol. 40. 


__ Received from A Friend at Stillwater, O., $5, from Be 
jamin Hoyle, Martins’ Ferry, O., $10, and per I. R. Bo: 
$40 from a few Friends near Smyrna, N. Y., for the 
lief of the Freedmen. 


WANTED wal | 
By a young woman, a situation as Teacher or in| 
Store. , Inquire at the Office of ‘ The Friend.” 


* WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Visiting Committee meet at the School « 
Seventh-day afternoon, the 16th instant; attend 1) 
meetings on First-day, and visit the Schools on Secot 
and Third-days. Samvernt Morris, 

Second month 4th, 1867. . Olerk. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committe 
conveyances will be at the Street Road Station « 
Seventh-day, the 16th inst., to meet the trains th 
leave Philadelphia at 2.30 and 4.45 P.M. : i 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Summer Session of the School will commence « 
the 6th of Fifth month. Parents and others intendit 
to send children as pupils, will please make early app! 
cation to Dubré Knight, Superintendent, (addre 
Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Penna.) ; or to Charl 
J. Allen, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. — 

It is requested that all applications for admission | 
made before the Ist of the Third month, in accordan 
with the regulations on this subject. Soon after th 
date applicants from other Yearly Meetings will be a 
mitted so far as there may be. room for them. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A female teacher of writing is wanted at the abo: 
Institution, to enter on her duties at the opening of t) 
Summer Session. Application may be made to 

‘Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown, Pa. i 
Sarah A. Richie, 444 North Fifth St., Philada. 
Sarah C. Paul, Woodbury, N. J. Thi, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. | 

NEAR FRANEFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELP HI/ 

Physician and Superintendent,--Josuva H.Wor THIN 
ton, M. D. oF 

Application for the Admission of Patients may | 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Extis, Cle 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phil 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. — 


Diep, on the 14th of Sixth month last, at her'res 
dence in Exeter township, Berks county, Pennsylvani 


The Atlantic Cable.—It is announced that the charges|Marearer L. Curisman, widow of Isaac Chrisman, | 


for dispatches will be reduced one half after the first of the 75th year of her age, an esteemed member of Exet 


next month. 


Montbly Meeting. She bore ber last illness with pi 


The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations |tience and resignation, and has left the consoling hoy 


on the 11th inst. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 108}; ditto, 5-20,.1862, 1088; ditto, 


New York.—American gold 136%.|that she has entered into everlasting rest. 


-——, at his residence, in Frankford, Pa., on the 28th. 


, : 


1865, 1074; ditto, 10-40 5 per cents, 1003. Superfine |Twelfth month, 1866, James THorp, in the 81st a 
State flour, $9.05 a $10.25. Shipping Ohio, $11 a $12. /his age, a valued member and overseer of Fran ‘fol 
Baltimore flour, common to good, $10.80 a $13.60;|Monthly Meeting. Although his illness was bas” 


finer grades, up to $16.50. 


White California wheat, |bereaved family and friends have the consoling 


$3.15 a $3.25 ; spring wheat, $2.13 a $2.31. Rye, $1.29| that, through mercy, his purified spirit is peaceful 


a $1.30. State oats, 69 cts.; western, 60 a 62. 
yellow and mixed, $1.12 a $1.14. Middling uplands 
cotton, 33 gts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $8 a 


passed the Senate, has not been taken up by the House | $8.75; extras, $9 a $10.50; family and fancy brands, 


Corn, |gatbered to the just of all generations. —__ 


ta 


ee reer 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and 


